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CANADIAN RECIPROCITY AGAIN? 

BY D. M. LeBOURDAIS 

It is safe to say that not since the early 'nineties has there 
been such a strong feeling throughout Canada for reciprocal 
trade with the United States as there is at present. 

Reciprocity with the United States had been a prominent 
plank in the platforms of both the Conservative party and the 
Liberal party from 1854 — when Lord Elgin negotiated the Rec- 
iprocity Treaty of that date — until 1891. Conditions had never 
been so prosperous in Canada as during the term of that Treaty, 
and, after it was abrogated by the United States in 1866, each 
party hoped to be able to effect its renewal. More than one 
Canadian minister journeyed to Washington with that end in 
view. The Conservative party in 1878, however, adopted the 
policy of Protection, although reciprocity with the United States 
still remained part of their programme until 1891. Upon the 
advent of the Liberals to office under Sir Wilfrid Laurier in 
1896, overtures were made by the new Liberal Government to 
the administration of the day in Washington, but without suc- 
cess. A resentment grew up in Canada after that against these 
humiliating and fruitless "pilgrimages to Washington", and 
Canadians turned their eyes in the direction of Great Britain. 
In the tariff revisions of 1897, provision was made for preferential 
tariffs in favor of goods coming into Canada from the United 
Kingdom. Excepting amongst small groups of free traders, 
reciprocity ceased to be an active political issue. 

During the period 1854-66, Canada consisted of what now 
comprises the provinces of Ontario and Quebec — although the 
Treaty included the maritime provinces as well. At that time 
practically the only settled portion of the country was that terri- 
tory lying east of the Great Lakes. The Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way was not completed until 1885, and for many years it trav- 
ersed a vast territory still untouched by civilization. 
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Gradually, however, the tide of immigration began to flow 
into the free lands of the North West, comprising settlers from 
the United States, from Eastern Canada and from Europe. It 
was a life of much hardship; money was scarce and times were 
not propitious. Means of communication among the settlers 
scarcely existed, and political activity, therefore, was practically 
negligible. Out of a House of 213 members in 1896, only 17 were 
elected from all that great territory between Lake Superior and 
the Pacific Ocean. 

After the turn of the century a great change took place; rail- 
way development advanced with giant strides; and the vacant 
lands of the prairie provinces began rapidly to fill up. In 1905, 
two new provinces, Alberta and Saskatchewan, were carved out 
of what had been formerly known as the North West Territories. 
With the coming of the settler and the wire fence, the cattle men 
moved farther and farther back: the steady stream of box-cars, 
laden with "number one hard," which has made Winnipeg the 
coming wheat metropolis of the world, began its flow. 

The wheat-grower cannot deal directly with his customer. 
There must, of a necessity, be a middle man. This middle man 
arrived in due course in the guise of the elevator owner, who soon 
gave place to the great elevator company with elevators at every 
railway-station and siding. The elevator companies require 
large amounts of money to finance their operations. They 
soon established close connections with the banks, which, in 
Canada, are very powerful organizations and closely associated 
with the railway corporations — the other link in the chain of 
grain marketing. 

Between the elevator companies, the banks, the railways and 
the Winnipeg Grain Exchange — all more or less working in co- 
operation — it became increasingly harder for the grain-grower to 
produce his product at a margin which allowed him a scanty 
livelihood. Many homesteaders gave up in despair. Others 
hung on through sheer inability to get out of the country. 

It was only natural that organization should be met by organi- 
zation; and on December 18, 1901 — a memorable day in the 
history of the agrarian movement in Canada — a small group of 
farmers, prominent among whom was W. R. Motherwell, after- 
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wards Minister of Agriculture in the Saskatchewan Government, 
met in the little town of Indian Head, Sask., and took the first 
steps towards the formation of an association which should 
advance the interests of the grain-grower. Out of this little 
meeting grew the Saskatchewan Grain Growers' Association, 
which, at the end of the year 1920, had an active membership 
of approximately 35,000. 

The success of the movement in Saskatchewan soon led to the 
formation of similar organizations in the provinces of Manitoba, 
Alberta, Ontario, Quebec, British Columbia, and New Brunswick. 

At first, the farmers organized for the purpose of bringing con- 
certed strength to bear upon provincial and federal governments 
by means of deputations and by resolutions so that their interests 
might be considered by political parties in the formation of plat- 
forms, and in the framing of legislation. This was not found 
to be fully effective, and the complementary cooperative associa- 
tions, composed mainly of the same membership, but distinct 
organizations, came into being in order that the farmer might 
buy and sell to the best advantage without having to leave the 
larger share of his legitimate profit in the hands of the middleman. 

The first evidence of the organized farmers' consciousness of 
their growing power in the land, and the realization of their 
increasing proportionate importance as ah active factor in the 
affairs of the Dominion, was when a deputation of 800 grain- 
growers "invaded" Ottawa during the summer of 1910 to demand 
a relief from the burdens of the customs tariff, and other reforms. 

This incident, undoubtedly, was one of the causes of the de- 
cision which led the Government of Sir Wilfrid Laurier, during 
the winter of 1910-11, to conduct negotiations with the Taft 
Administration at Washington, out of which grew the Reciproc- 
ity Agreement, presented to the Canadian Parliament by the 
Hon. W. S. Fielding, one of the Canadian negotiators, in January, 
1911. 

As reciprocity had been, as we have seen, a plank in the plat- 
form of both political parties — and had really, at first, been 
abandoned by them only because of their inability to come to 
agreement with the United States — the Conservative Opposition 
in Parliament at the onset made little objection to the proposals. 
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In fact, they were somewhat apprehensive that the Government 
had succeeded in engineering a rather shrewd political move. 

At this time the Laurier Government had been in office for 
fifteen years. They rose to power on a platform of lower tariffs, 
but, with the doubtful exception of the British preference, the 
customs-tariff still remained throughout their regime the corner- 
stone of Canada's fiscal policy. Sir Wilfrid Laurier was at the 
zenith of his power, and had a majority of 47 in a House of 121 
members. On the other hand, the Conservative Opposition 
lacked confidence in their leader, and their hopes of defeating the 
Government did not look bright. 

The Government's most bitter opponents were in the Prime 
Minister's own province of Quebec — the Nationalists. They 
cared very little for fiscal questions, but they were highly in- 
censed at Sir Wilfrid's proposals — advanced in 1910 — for the 
creation of a Canadian Navy. This policy, in their view, meant 
but the thin edge of the wedge of participation in British wars — 
a course against which they were most determined. They were 
led by Henri Bourassa, a former lieutenant of Laurier and a 
forceful speaker and writer. In the autumn of 1910 a Nationalist 
candidate had won a by-election, after a hard-fought contest, in 
a constituency which the Government had been quite confident 
of their ability to carry. The Conservatives and the Nationalists 
had absolutely nothing in common excepting their mutual en- 
mity towards Sir Wilfrid Laurier and his Government. But, for 
the purpose of defeating Laurier, an alliance was formed between 
these two incongruous political groups. 

While the Reciprocity Agreement dealt with natural products 
only, the manufacturers of the East thought they saw the begin- 
ning of a free trade onslaught upon their privileges, and they 
were soon solidly lined up against the measure. They were 
backed by the powerful financial corporations centering in 
Toronto and Montreal, and supported by a large and influential 
section of the daily press. The railway companies were par- 
ticularly opposed to anything which would tend to deprive them 
of their long-haul and turn the course of traffic north and south 
rather than east and west. Sir William Van Home, one-time 
head of the great Canadian Pacific Railway, and a former 
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United States citizen, was most emphatic in his denunciation of 
the project. 

Indiscreet statements made by the late Hon. Champ Clark 
and others in the United States, regarding the possibility of 
annexation as a result of reciprocity, were widely published and 
enlarged upon. The Reciprocity Agreement was no longer dis- 
cussed upon its merits as a question of economics: it became a 
deliberate attempt upon the part of the Liberals to throw Canada 
into the arms of the United States. "No Truck or Trade with 
the Yankees!" became the slogan. 

Encouraged by this wave of hostility throughout the country, 
and also by the promise of the support of the Nationalists in 
Quebec in the event of an election, the Conservative Opposition 
in Parliament took heart and, by a policy of determined obstruc- 
tion, forced the Government to ask for a dissolution of Parlia- 
ment on July 29, 1911. 

At this time the standing in the House of the respective par- 
ties was as follows: Liberals, 134; Conservatives, 87. The Con- 
servative stronghold was Ontario, with 50 seats as compared with 
the Liberals' 36; the latter held 54 seats in Quebec out of 65. In 
the Maritime Provinces,, the Liberals had 15 and the Conserva- 
tives 12; British Columbia stood 5 to 2 in favor of the Conserva- 
tives; and in the Yukon the single representative was a Liberal. 

Both parties went to the polls on September 21 with confidence: 
the general feeling was that the Government's lead of 47 would 
be cut down considerably; but few expected that it would not 
only be wiped out, but that an Opposition majority almost as 
great would be piled up. 

The hysteria which broke out during the campaign had done 
its work. A new administration held the reins of office at 
Ottawa. 

In Quebec the former Government's representation was cut 
down to 38; in Ontario the Conservatives gained 22 seats, leav- 
ing the Liberals with only 14; in the maritime provinces the 
Conservatives gained 7; and in British Columbia, they gained 
2, — making a "solid seven" from that province; they also cap- 
tured the Yukon seat. Only in the prairie provinces did the 
Liberals hold their own: in the provinces of Manitoba and Sas- 
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katchewan the representation was unchanged: in Alberta the 
Liberals gained 2 seats. 

Once again it was said that reciprocity with the United States 
was dead beyond recall. 

The Underwood tariff, placing Canadian wheat and livestock 
on the free list, gave a great impetus to agricultural production 
in Canada. The dire predictions of 1911, that reciprocity would 
close Canadian mills and packing-houses, were not fulfilled. 

The war came on in 1914, and domestic questions gave place 
largely to the greater problems arising out of Canada's partici- 
pation in that conflict. Rising prices for the products of field or 
factory, with a demand in excess of the supply, made the ques- 
tion of tariff policy one for academic discussion rather than a 
matter of general political interest. Economic reforms rarely 
receive much attention during eras of prosperity — no matter 
what the basis of that prosperity may be. 

In 1917 the Union Government was formed. It was under 
the leadership of Sir Robert Borden, but contained in its ranks 
about an equal percentage of Liberals and Conservatives. 
Among the former, but representing more particularly the organ- 
ized farmers, was Mr. T. A. Crerar, president of the United Grain 
Growers, Limited, who became Minister of Agriculture. In 
view of the divergent nature of their views on domestic questions, 
it was specifically understood that such controversial subjects 
as the tariff should be left in abeyance until after the war. 

In spite of the formation of the Union Government — which 
was overwhelmingly endorsed at the polls — there was much dis- 
content throughout the country as the war continued. The 
Government, by its failure to tax the corporations which were 
making huge profits out of the war, and by resorting to borrow- 
ing in order to carry on the cost of the war, came in for more 
and more criticism. The rescinding by Sir Robert Borden, 
early in 1918, of his promise made previous to the elections of 
1917 that farmers' sons should be exempted from the operation 
of the conscription measure, caused wide-spread dissatisfaction 
among the farming communities. 

In 1916 the Canadian Council of Agriculture had published a 
political platform embodying such reforms as Prohibition, 
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Woman Suffrage, Direct Taxation, a lowering of the Tariff, and 
Reciprocity with the United States. No definite action was 
taken, however, by the organized farmers to enter actively into 
the political arena until the spring of 1919, when the United 
Farmers of Alberta, under the leadership of Mr. H. W. Wood, 
declared their intention of entering the field of politics as a po- 
litical party. Ontario, Saskatchewan, Manitoba and the other 
provinces followed soon after. In Ontario, particularly, aggres- 
sive efforts were, made in view of the fact that a provincial elec- 
tion was due to be held in the approaching autumn. A Conserv- 
ative administration had been in power for many years, and its 
return to office (though with, perhaps, a reduced majority) was 
generally conceded. In spite of the fact that the disabilities 
under which the farmer labored were more in the realm of federal 
than provincial politics, the United Farmers of Ontario kept up 
a vigorous campaign until the elections on October 20, when it 
was found that the United Farmers had secured 45 out of the 111 
seats, and would constitute the largest group in the new Assem- 
bly. A coalition with a number of elected Labor members was 
arranged, giving the requisite majority over all, and Mr. E. C. 
Drury became Premier of Ontario — heading the first "Farmer" 
administration in the history of Canada. 

In the meantime, in June, 1919, the Hon. T. A. Crerar resigned 
from the Government and crossed the floor of the House, taking 
up a position on what became known as the "cross-benches." He 
was followed by a number of western representatives, and a third 
party in the House of Commons came into existence, becoming 
known to its adherents as the National Progressive Party. 

In December, 1920, Mr. Crerar was elected Dominion leader at 
a meeting of the Canadian Council of Agriculture, representing 
250,000 organized farmers in 7 provinces. 

Out of 17 federal by-elections held during the past two years, 
7 have been won by members of the National Progressive party, 
and 5 each by the Liberals and the 'Government, respectively. 
The most significant of these was held in Medicine Hat, Alberta, 
in June last, when the National Progressive candidate defeated 
the Government nominee by over 9,000 majority, in a constitu- 
ency having less than 15,000 registered voters. 
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In February, 1919, Sir Wilfrid Laurier died, leaving the 
Liberal party leaderless and still somewhat disorganized as a 
result of the defections of many influential members who had 
joined the Union Government in 1917, and the defeat of the rem- 
nant of the party in the ensuing elections. In August, 1919, a 
national convention was held in Ottawa, attended by over 1,000 
Liberals from all parts of Canada. The Hon. W. L. Mackenzie 
King, former Minister of Labor, in the late Laurier administra- 
tion, was selected leader, and a progressive platform was enacted. 

A prominent plank in this platform asserted the adherence of 
the Liberal party to the principle of reciprocity with the United 
States, and pledged the party to renew negotiations with the 
Republic, leading to acceptance of the Agreement of 1911, in the 
event of its being returned to power. The resolution containing 
this provision was moved by the Hon. W. S. Fielding, one of the 
negotiators of the Agreement of 1911, and it was enthusiastically 
adopted by the convention. 

On April 13 of this year Mr. Fielding moved in the House of 
Commons a resolution which was supported by members of both 
the Liberal party and the National Progressive party. It was 
defeated by a straight party vote resulting in a Government 
majority of 21 . The resolution was as follows : 

In the opinion of this House, the Government should bring in a measure 
to approve, ratify and confirm the agreement respecting reciprocal trade 
between the United States and Canada signed at Washington on the 21st day 
of January, 1911, by Hon. P. C. Knox, on the part of the United States, and 
by Hon. W. S. Fielding and the late Hon. William Patterson, on the part of 
Canada, which agreement remains on the statute book of the United States. 

Thus it will be seen that two out of the three political parties 
are pledged to the principle of reciprocity with the United 
States, and there is every indication that it will be a prominent 
feature in the forthcoming election campaign. 

In Canada general elections are not held at any set date. 
Parliament is elected for five years, but an election may be called 
at any time during that period at the discretion of the Govern- 
ment of the day, unless, of course, in the event of a government 
defeat, when an election follows upon the resignation of the 
Government. So it has come to pass that an election will be held 
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shortly, although the legal term of the present administration, 
does not expire until February, 1923. 

Since the elections of 1911 the membership of the House of 
Commons has been increased to 235, and a greater proportionate 
representation has been given to the West because of the increase 
in population there. This will accrue to the advantage of the 
National Progressives. Another change from 1911 is that, 
whereas in that year 4 of the 9 provinces in the Dominion were 
controlled by strongly-intrenched Conservative Governments — 
namely, New Brunswick, Ontario, Manitoba and British Co- 
lumbia — Liberal Governments have since been elected in each of 
1;hem with the exception of Ontario, where, as we have seen, a 
Government has been elected which is more radical than either 
of the two historic parties. On July 18, last, the United Farmers 
of Alberta carried 39 out of 61 seats in the provincial legislature, 
thus following the precedent set by Ontario in 1919. 

The party represented by the present Government is known 
officially as "The National Liberal and Conservative Party", 
owing to the presence in its ranks of a few former Liberals; but 
its programme is hardly distinguishable in fiscal matters from 
that of the old Conservative party; and it is recognized that it 
is only a matter of time until the old name will be definitely 
adopted. 

The Government's fiscal policy is based upon protection, which, 
of course, does not admit of reciprocity. Mr. Meighen, who 
succeeded to the Premiership last year, upon the retirement of 
Sir Robert Borden, while perhaps not an extreme Conservative, 
still retains, in fiscal matters, much of the hostility towards the 
United States which he exhibited in 1911. 

The old slogan of 1911— "No Truck or Trade with the Yan- 
kees" — has few supporters to-day. Reciprocity sentiment pre- 
vails from the Atlantic to the Pacific, excepting for a very few 
localities where American competition is feared. The people 
of Canada have had ten long years in which to consider their 
folly; they have heard Sir Robert Borden, who rose to power 
over the ruins of the Reciprocity Agreement, most earnestly 
advocating closer relations with the United States in pleading 
with his successor to appoint, without further delay, a Minister 
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Plenipotentiary at Washington; they have seen the duty taken 
off Canadian wheat and other farm products going into the 
United States without the destruction of Canadian milling and 
packing industries so tearfully predicted in 1911; they have lived 
to see Ex-President Taft, who was accused by British financiers 
in 1911 of trying to annex Canada, act as special represen- 
tative for a group of these same financiers in the matter of the 
Grand Trunk Railway arbitration proceedings arising out of the 
proposed acquisition of that road by the Government of Canada; 
and, finally, they view with real alarm the belated efforts of 
United States politicians to revenge the rebuff of 1911 by such 
stringent legislation as the Fordney Bill. 

Whether the people of the United States are disposed to con- 
sider such a proposal or not, there is good reason to believe that 
emissaries will soon issue from Ottawa, the capital city of the 
Dominion, en route to Washington, there to lay before the 
administration of the day, with suitable expressions of regret 
for the delay, a proposal for the negotiation of another agreement 
similar to that which the Canadian people so thoughtlessly 
declined a decade ago. 

D. M. LeBoubdais. 



